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the development of prose, GAkif Pasha has indirectly helped
that of poetry; and this, though he never knew it, is his
truest service to the art.

On the fifteenth day of the First Rebfc of the year 1202
(26 December 1787), long before any glimmer of Western
culture had reached even the capital, there was born to a
certain Cadi cAyntabi-zdde Mahmud in the town of Yuz-
ghad, deep in the heart of Anatolia, a son whom he named
Mehemed, and who was destined to become famous in the
future as Hajji cAkif Pasha. When about six years old, the
boy accompanied his father on the pilgrimage to Mekka,
thereby earning the title of Hdjji, which is often prefixed
to his name. On his return to Yuzghad, cAkif set to work
and studied diligently till he made himself master of such
learning as the age and locality could supply. This learning
was, of course, exclusively Oriental, and therefore to all
intents and purposes medieval, a circumstance which sadly
handicapped GAkif when he came to have dealings with
trained European ^V'-v-ir.t'st*, but which renders his literary
achievements all the more remarkable and the more cred-
itable.

The young man's first employment was as secretary to
one Jebbar-zade Suleymdn Bey, a local notable, on whose
death he went to Constantinople, where he arrived in 1228
(1813). Here the influence of a paternal uncle called Mustafa
Mazhar, who held the position of ReDfs Efendi, got him into
the office of the Imperial Divan. His abilities were soon
recognised, and promotion quickly followed, till, after hav-
ing held various important offices, such as Amedji and
Beylikji, he found himself in his ancle's old post of ReDis
Efendi.

Among   the   revolutionary    changes   \\ith   which   Sultan
Mahmud  so  profoundly  modified   the  outward form of the